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The May Bill 


Representative May’s bill (H.R. 9391) is a substitute 
for the Sheppard-Hill bill to prevent profiteering in case 
of war, which roused much discussion a year ago. It 
would authorize the President, whenever war may be de- 
clared, to issue a proclamation enumerating the articles, 
services, or property rights which may not be bought, sold 
or leased for rates higher than those in effect at a specified 
date. Maximum prices might be raised or lowered by proc- 
lamation when modification would be deemed necessary. 
In wartime the President would be authorized to proclaim 
“from time to time the material resources, industrial or- 
ganizations, public services, and security or commodity 
exchanges over which government control” should be 
exercised. He would then exercise such control so far as 
publicly declared necessary, subject to such conditions 
as he might prescribe. 

The President would be authorized to draft the “unor- 
ganized militia between the ages of 21 and 31” into the 
military service, subject to regulations to be prescribed 
by him. He might also require “the registration of any 
or all individuals engaged in the management or control” 
of any designated industrial establishment. Such persons 
might be required to enter government service “as civilians 
for the duration of the war” under regulations prescribed 
by the President. Operation under licenses might be 
required of “classes of public service, real or personal 
property,” or of dealers or producers, etc., after a proc- 
lamation by the President. But this may not apply to 
“the publication or distribution of newspapers, periodicals, 
or books.” 

The priority in which orders should be filled or service 
rendered might also be determined by the President. He 
would be authorized to create the agencies or commissions 
necessary to exercise such share of his power as he might 
deem necessary. The penalty for violation of the provi- 
sions of the act or any regulations made under it would be 
a fine of not more than $100,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. No definite war-time sys- 
tem of taxation is provided but there should be “a system 
of taxation which shall absorb all profits above a fair nor- 
mal return to be fixed by Congress.” The Secretary of 
the Treasury should gather data for the formulation of 
such a plan and present it to Congress on the first day of 
the next Congress and each succeeding one. 

Like the Sheppard-Hill bill this proposal is supported 
by the American Legion and is opposed by peace organiza- 
tions, many religious leaders and labor groups. 

The majority report of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs on the bill recommended its adoption. But 


the minority, consisting of Representatives J. J. Smith, 
M. Maverick, A. A. Anderson and P. J. Kvale vigorously 
opposed it. The latter three issued a minority statement 
declaring that the bill would not prevent profiteering, but 
that it would “transfer to one man practically all govern- 
mental power”; that the draft section would give the 
President power to “conscript every person . . . at will”; 
the power to make “temporary rearrangements . . . of 
executive agencies” would mean, they say, that the Presi- 
dent “could completely and at whim, reorganize the gov- 
ernment in any way he saw fit.” The power to grant 
licenses is “the power of economic life or death.” 


Race Relations in South Africa 


Each year J. D. Rheinallt Jones prepares a survey of 
race relations in South Africa for the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations at Johannesburg. (See INFoRMA- 
TION Service of May 23, 1936, for a summary of the 
1935 survey.) The report for the year, 1937, is printed in 
Race Relations (Johannesburg) for February, 1938. 

Among the new laws enacted during the year which 
affect race relations are the amendments to the Industrial 
Conciliation and Wage Acts. These “specifically require 
that race or color shall not be a consideration in the fixa- 
tion of wages.” But the fact that “pass-bearing Natives” 
are excluded from the definition of employes means “the 
non-recognition of organizations on trade union lines con- 
sisting only of pass-bearing Natives.” Since most em- 
ployed Natives must carry passes showing that they have 
the right to live in the towns, and since Natives and white 
workers do not belong to the same trade unions, this 
means that Natives cannot bargain collectively with their 
employers. Such workers may, however, be represented 
by an inspector of labor at meetings to consider wage 
agreements, if they would be affected by the industrial 
agreements. Amendments to the Natives (Urban Areas) 
Acts provide, among other matters, for “more effective 
segregation in urban areas,” “greater control over entry 
of Natives into urban areas,” removal of Natives not 
needed as laborers in urban communities, “creation of 
exchanges to assist in distributing Native labor,” pro- 
hibition of “Native rural townships in European areas,” 
etc. A registered Native voter applied to the courts to 
forbid the authorities to take his name from the roll of 
registered voters and put it on the new roll under the Rep- 
resentation of Natives Act. He contended that the Act 
was invalid because it had been enacted by a “joint sit- 
ting” of both Houses of Parliament. The court decided, 
however, that it had no power to go behind any Act of 
Parliament. This means that there is “nothing to prevent 
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Parliament from wiping out any reservation or safeguard 
appearing in the Act of Union” or from changing “the 
conditions under which the High Commission Territories 
are to be administered.” 

Relations between the police and the Natives are char- 
acterized by Mr. Jones as “unhappy.” In urban areas “an 
attitude of dislike and distrust of the police exists amongst 
Native urban dwellers, arising from the duty of the police 
to enforce various restrictive laws mainly affecting Na- 
tives, but often contributed to by unnecessary harshness 
and lack of sympathy of the police in the performance of 
the duty. . . . Relations between Natives and the police 
are marked by suppressed hostility, due partly to the 
odium incurred in enforcing unpopular legislation and 
partly to the tactless and unsympathetic methods of en- 
forcement.” 

Several serious clashes occurred between police and 
Natives. In the most serious of these two European 
constables were killed and a third seriously injured. The 
investigating commission found that, while there was 
“nothing to justify the murderous attack on the police,” 
nevertheless the police were partly to blame since “to 
invade gatherings in a location on a Sunday afternoon for 
the purpose of inspecting passes and tax receipts is neither 
necessary nor discreet, but is to give enforcement the 

of oppression.” Another serious problem is the 
fact that “the sentences imposed on Natives too frequently 
bear no real relation to the nature of the offense or the 
Native’s capacity to pay the fine imposed.” “Close upon 
90 per cent of Native convictions” are for statutory of- 
fenses, such as violation of the “pass” laws, possession of 
Native liquor, Native Taxation Act, municipal regula- 
tions, regulations in ‘regard to rural locations, etc. There 
are no data to show “the extent to which these convictions 
resulted in actual imprisonment.” But “in the case of a 
Native charged with even a statutory offense, detention 
follows in most instances.” 

Farmers have “complained bitterly of the lack of Native 
labor” and have demanded more stringent regulations. 
On the other hand, the Natives “complain of the condi- 
tions under which Native farm workers are employed.” 
As a result of unrest among the Native workers in Durban 
minimum wage rates have been proposed, although no 
action has been taken as yet. The Minister of Labor said 
in an address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
that “a considerable proportion of the Native community 
was under-nourished, and that as the future and welfare 
of South Africa depended on the Native labor supply the 
country could not afford to let it be sapped by under- 
nutrition; also that as the Native races were now con- 
sumers of manufactured products a gradual raising of 
wages would benefit the whole community.” 

Native education has become “the cockpit of a fight 
between two different schools of thought.” One group, 
accepting the recommendations of the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Native Education urges that there should 
be “a realistic education in close touch with the life in the 
reserve, the farm or the town location for all Native pupils 
at the primary school level” and “full training beyond the 
primary level for Native students who give promise of 
having the necessary capacity, with a view to their occupy- 
ing positions in the service of their own people.” Another 
group believes with the Native Affairs Commission that 
the education given the Native should “make his thought 
and conduct conform to the policy of the state in regard 
to the place and function of the Native population in the 
organic life of the state.” (See INFORMATION SERVICE of 
March 26, 1938, for a discussion of this question. ) 


Further data on race relations in South Africa may be 
secured from the Eighth Annual Report of the South Afri- 
can Institute for Race Relations for 1937, which may be 
obtained from the Institute, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Census of Consumers’ Cooperatives 


The first census of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment in the United States has just been completed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The census 
of cooperatives has been in preparation for more than a 
year and is the only government study of the growth of 
consumers’ cooperatives in this country. 


The survey, a complete report of which will appear in 
the May issue of the Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
covers the cooperative purchase of consumers’ goods and 
shows 3,600 cooperative associations in 1936 with 677,000 
members doing an annual business of $182,685,000. 


On the basis of answers to general questionnaires mailed 
to cooperative associations plus field work in 13 states, 
the Bureau reports 2,400 cooperative stores with 330,500 
members and an annual business of $107,250,000; 1,150 
cooperative petroleum associations with 325,000 members 
and a business of $69,985,000; and 50 other distributive 
associations with 22,250 members and business of 
$5,450,000. 

Previous sections of the report, covering other types of 
consumers’ cooperatives, showed 3,728 cooperative tele- 
phone associations with 330,000 members; 259 electric 
supply cooperatives serving 161,000 farm homes; 42 co- 
operative burial associations serving 27,000 members ; and 
35 cooperative housing associations with 2,200 families 
as members. 

Of the consumers’ cooperative associations serving farm 
families, the current report covers only those which deal 
in consumers’ goods (groceries, general merchandise, gas 
and oil, etc.). These represent 1,173 cooperative associa- 
tions with 303,899 members doing’ an annual business of 
$111,998,641. (A previous study by the Farm Credit 
Administration covering cooperative purchase of all types 
of goods by farm cooperatives showed an additional 1,000 
cooperatives with 646,000 members, making a total of 
farmers’ purchasing. cooperatives handling consumers’ 
goods and farm supplies of 2,112 associations with an 
estimated membership of 950,000 which did a business of 
$254,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1936.) 

Describing the growth of consumer cooperatives as “a 
record of slow, quiet expansion,” the report of the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics declares that while most consumer co- | 


operatives have been formed in rural areas organized 
labor is taking a new interest in the formation of coopera- 
tive enterprises and that church groups are also manifest- 
ing a lively and growing interest in cooperation. 

The greatest amount of cooperative business is still con- 
centrated in the North Central States where more than 
70 per cent of the total purchases of consumers’ goods was 
concentrated in 1936. 

While the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
not complete, it represents the most thorough-going study 
attempted to date. Previous studies were made by the 
Bureau in 1920, 1929 and 1933. It was not possible to 
make as complete a survey in any of those years but the 
number of consumer co-ops reporting at that time was: 


Year No. of Associations 
1920 696 
1929 1,577 
1933 1,854 


1936 3,600 
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Consumers’ cooperative credit and cooperative insurance 
associations are not included in the survey. Statistics are 
not yet available for cooperative insurance companies. The 
Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wisconsin, 
reports that there are 7,000 credit unions in the United 
States having a total membership of 1,500,000. These 
credit co-ops are reported to have assets of $60,000,000 and 
made loans of more than $100,000,000 in 1937. 


Cooperative Hospitals in Japan 


Starting as a movement to bring medical care to im- 
poverished villages in Japan, cooperative hospitals have 
now become a major factor in medical circles in that coun- 
try, Dr. Oki Hirose, medical director of the Tokyo Co- 
operative Hospital, told a recent meeting of the Coopera- 
tive Health Association of New York. 

The first cooperative hospital was organized in 1922. 
Six years ago Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, famous religious 
and cooperative leader, Dr. Hirose and others organized 
the Tokyo Cooperative Medical Association. With the 
Tokyo hospital as a model, the cooperatives grew rapidly. 
In the last two and a half years the number of cooperative 
hospitals has increased from 90 to 230. 

Health cooperatives were once opposed by organized 
medicine in Japan, but antagonism to cooperatives has 
now largely disappeared because of the tremendous sup- 
port they have received from the people, Dr. Hirose said. 

Two factors played a large part in the rapid growth 
of the co-ops. First, compulsory health insurance in Japan 
covers only factory workers and large segments of the 
population have no governmental agency to provide health 
protection. Second, central banks for credit unions have 
loaned money to the health co-ops to facilitate the erection 
of modern, fully equipped hospitals. 

The Tokyo Cooperative Hospital, which now has 100 
beds, 10,000 family members and 17 doctors on the staff, 
carries on an intensive educational and preventive medical 
campaign, according to Dr. Hirose. As a result of its 
child welfare clinics the infant mortality rate among asso- 
ciation families is one-half of that for the community as a 
whole. The hospital also maintains maternity clinics, a 
summer school for pre-school children and visiting nurse, 
service. 


Education in CC C Camps 


The recent act of Congress prolonging the life of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps provides for educational and 
vocational training of at least 10 hours per week. This 
instruction is to be provided on week nights and Saturday 
mornings. Additional opportunities will be furnished for 
those who wish further instruction. The Director will 
have at his command $4,500,000 additional to expend for 
2,600 square feet of space for classrooms and shops in 
every camp, for an educational adviser for each company, 
and for educational supplies and equipment. 

The act also gives the Director authority to allow those 
enrolled to interrupt the period of service for attendance 
at school or college and to return to camp at the expira- 
tion of the school term. The Director may utilize nearby 
school facilities for instruction by paying for the expense 
of it. He will also receive cooperation from schools and 
colleges in working out the program since over three 
fourths of the 120 colleges requested to give scholarship 
aid have responded favorably. 

The educational program will continue to emphasize 
training for literacy and to provide elementary and higher 
education but the individual education which has been 
found to be particularly adapted to CCC camps will also 
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be continued. It has been found that personal needs and 
interests are a sound basis upon which to proceed and 
that job training and leisure time education should be 
closely connected. Furthermore, work projects for which 
young men have a vocational aptitude make a very definite 
appeal. 


Marihuana—The New Dangerous Drug 


A serious situation has been created by the spread in 
the use, by considerable numbers of youth in the United 
States, of the drug marihuana (pronounced mar-i-wa-na). 
For data see the pamphlet entitled Marihuana—The New 
Dangerous Drug, by Frederick T. Merrill, published by 
the Opium Research Committee, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C., (1938, 15 cents a copy). 

The problem has become so great as to arouse inter- 
national concern, resulting in action by the League of 
Nations. The spread in the use of this drug presents a 
problem somewhat similar to that arising from the use of 
opium, coca leaves and their derivatives. In the year 
1936 nearly 400 tons of marihuana were seized in the 
United States and many crimes were traced to its abuse. 
It has a peculiarly virulent effect and sometimes leads to 
insanity. This narcotic intoxicant has been put into 
cigarettes. It is very cheap and has unfortunately been 
grown surreptitiously on some farms in the nation. The 
Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Department is asking 
for new laws and stricter enforcement. Mr. Merrill’s 
pamphlet is an informing and useful document. 


Books for Rural Ministers 


The School of Religion Library of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, has inaugurated a Library Ex- 
tension Service for the Rural Ministers of the South. This 
service was made possible through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Any minister of the South—irrespective of denomina- 
tional affiliations—who signs the application card, is eligi- 
ble for the service. Annotated book lists are mailed regu- 
larly to all ministers who are active borrowers. Lists on 
special subjects are compiled upon request. 

Books may be kept for three weeks and are subject to 
one renewal if not in demand elsewhere. The only expense 
to the borrower is return postage. 


Concerning Farm Youth 


The following paragraphs are from a statement by Dr. 
M. L. Wilson, Under-Secretary of Agriculture, made 
before the Special Senate Committee on Unemployment 
and Relief: 

“In 1935 there were on American farms, 6,874,000 
young people between the ages of 15 and 25. In this age 
group the number of farm youth increased 1,017,000 be- 
tween 1930 and 1935. . . . In addition to the farm youth, 
there were in 1935 approximately 4,200,000 rural nonfarm 
young people between the ages of 15 and 25. These 
people lived mostly in small towns and villages, where 
poverty during the depression has probably been more 
intense than on the farm or in the big urban centers. . . . 

“A considerable percentage of the farm population con- 
sists of youth in the low income and poor land areas of 
the nation. For instance, in 1929, there were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 boys and girls between 15 and 25 years 
of age on farms which yielded less than $600 gross income 
for that year. In February, 1935, there were approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 farm youth between 15 and 25 years of 
age who were in farm relief households. . . . 
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“A number of agencies and programs have wrestled 
with farm youth problems, namely: 1. The whole pro- 
of agricultural adjustment attempts to improve the 
agricultural situation. It undoubtedly has had its effect 
on the lives of thousands of farm youth. Nevertheless, the 
boys and girls in the farm tenant and farm laborer classes 
on the low income and the non-commercial farms have 
probably not participated equally with those of the more 
commercial and higher income farm families. 2. The 
Agricultural Extension Service and the Agricultural Vo- 
cational Education Service have been bending their efforts 
to assist distressed farm youth. 3. A number of new 
federal programs have rendered outstanding service— 
Civilian Conservation Corps, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, and Works Progress 
Administration. 

“While the programs under way are all good, it is 
apparent that more serious thought and planning must 
be given to the problems confronting the millions of young 
people born on American farms, many of whom today are 
in actual distress and of whom many more do not see 
clearly any promising opportunities for the future. . . . 

“Since the great mass of farm youth are to be found 
in the poor land and low income areas of the nation, and 
since, as in the past, it is from these areas that the greatest 
number of farm youth will migrate, it would seem to me 
that some guidance to this migration is highly desirable. 
By furnishing such guidance, these migrating young 
people could easily be turned from blind wandering in 
search of opportunities into those very areas in which the 
greatest opportunities lie.” 


In the Magazines 


Foreign Affairs (New York). April, 1938. 

Thompson, Dorothy. “Refugees: a World Problem.”—There 
are already “some four million people in the world who are ‘men 
without a country.’” It includes “people of every race and every 
social class, every trade and every profession,” although “the Jews 
have suffered most.” The problem is now one of international 
politics. Approach to a solution can be made “only by an organ- 
ization headed by outstanding personalities of the democratic 
world, with the full collaboration of Jewish organizations every- 
where, and enjoying the sympathetic collaboration and support of 
the democratic governments.” The “historic Jewish problem” 
will “never be solved by emigration,” but it may be “mitigated, by 
helping some Jews to emigrate from the anti-Semitic countries 
and by improving the lot of those who stay. The attempt must 
be made, if only as a testimony to the vitality of our faith in the 
democratic principles which we profess to live by.” 

Scheffer, Paul, former German newspaper correspondent in 
Moscow. “From Lenin to Stalin.”—Of 33 Russian leaders at the 
time of Lenin’s death, including the members of the Politburo, the 
Council of People’s Commissars, the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, and other prominent officials, only three besides Stalin are 
still in office, and only seven, including Lenin, “can be said to 
have ended their lives naturally and without disgrace.” Twelve 
had been executed, two committed suicide to avoid arrest, four 
are in prison or were sentenced to prison, one (Trotsky) is in 
exile, one died in disgrace and the fate of two is unknown. The 
writer believes that “two sets of explanations of Stalin’s conduct 
are inextricably interwoven. . . . Revenge, jealousy and the ambi- 
tion to be considered the only remarkable person in Soviet Rus- 
sia” are important factors. But he also felt that “complete unity 
of the Party could not be reached so long as there were centers 
of crystallization of political thought other than his own person. 


Asia (New York). February, 1938, section 2. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. “The One Hope for China.”—“In the long 
run Japan cannot conquer China, keep it subdued, administer it 
and exploit it. In attempting to do so it will either destroy itself or 
lay itself open to destruction by others if it does not compromise 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


with their wishes.” It is to the interest of the other powers that 
the war in China should be localized, “not only because it spares 
them the consequences of an immediate war but because it extri- 
cates them, . . . from intermittent struggle for predominancy in 
China over the next generation or two. . . . It is necessary that 
China check Japan, so as to safeguard its independence by its 
own efforts, with obligations due to none. For the only condi- 
tion of peace in the Far East is China’s independence.” 


Current History (New York). April, 1938. 


Eliot, George Fielding. “Samurai Strategy.”—Japanese mili- 
tary strategy has been “well conceived . . . and well executed” but 
it “has not been justified by results. They have been drawn into 
a long, costly war which has afforded them much territory, but 
until China submits, Japan can reap little in the way of economic 
and commercial harvests from her tremendous expenditures of 
blood and treasure. The Japanese armies have been compelled 
to advance deeper and deeper into the vast expanse of continental 
China; and still the ‘unreasonable’ Chinese fight on. . . . And it 
is becoming a question whether the Japanese financial, industrial, 
and even social fabric can stand the strain much longer.” 


Harper’s Magazine. April, 1938. 


Eliot, George Fielding. “Italy's Over-estimated Power.”—A 
former major of the U.S. A. Military Intelligence Reserve exam- 
ines the military position and strength of Italy. He finds her 
seriously lacking in essential raw materials and geographically 
exposed to blockade and attack, her naval and air strength in- 
ferior to that of Britain or of France, and her air bases outside 
her borders too isolated for effectiveness. 

Woodside, Willson. “Colonies for Germany?”—A Canadian 
engineer and economist, familiar with German life, studies the 
real worth of the German colonial demand. From her African 
colonies in 1913 Germany drew only one-half of one per cent of 
her raw materials, and in the last full year of German control all 
her colonies took 0.6 per cent of Germany’s exports. But the 
unsatisfied demand (“no formal German demand for colonies has 
ever been made”) is politically very useful, both internationally 
and domestically, in German plans. “If a colonial question did 
not exist, Hitler would be driven to invent one.” 

Wolfe, Henry C. “Roumania—Another Spain?”—A newspaper 
man and foreign correspondent describes the political confusion in 
Roumania. He finds that behind the scenes “a desperate encoun- 
ter is being fought between the two rival coalitions that are fight- 
ing for the control of Europe.” He fears that “Hitler’s de- 
termination to gain control of Roumania may plunge the kingdom 
into civil war” which will make of it another Spain. 


Survey Graphic (New York). April, 1938. 


Parran, Thomas, U.S. Surgeon General. “No Defense for Any 
of Us.’—Ten per cent of the population are Negroes but they 
bear “three to six times the pro rata burden of tuberculosis and 
syphilis.” This is largely due to their low economic status and 
lack of educational opportunities. While white physicians have 
“little enough to help them” care for the average poor patient, 
“the Negro doctor has less, or nothing.” Louisiana has only one 
“modern hospital . . . where Negroes may practice.” Mississippi 
has none and Alabama only the small one at Tuskegee Institute. 
If the Negro is not “given the opportunity for health, he can take 
profitable advantage of no other opportunity. Not as a matter of 
charity but as the expression of justice and wisdom for all races 
concerned, public health must be the base line of effort—the 
point of departure for all successful programs of educational and 
economic improvement.” If the work is to be done properly “pub- 
lic and private agencies must work side by side.” 


Social Questions Bulletin (New York). April, 1938. 


Ward, Gordon H. “The National Farm Program.”—A review 
of what the federal government has done in behalf of agriculture 
and a digest of the present national farm program, is issued by 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The issue presents the results of the referenda 
on marketing quotas for producers of cotton and tobacco, held 
March 12, 1938. It also gives the attitudes of farm organizations 
toward the present farm law. Special attention is paid to the 
plight of the forgotten one-third of the farm population, including 
farm laborers, tenants and share croppers. The issue closes with 
a discussion of farmer-labor conflict and cooperation. 
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